"Right after the armistice."

"That makes almost a year," said Gerbier.

*Tm the eldest in the camp/' said Roger Legrain.

"The longest/* Gerbier corrected, smiling.

"Next to me' it's Armel/' Legrain went on, ". . . the young-
school teacher who's lying down."

"Is he asleep'?' Gerbier asked.

"No, he's very sick/' Legrain murmured. "A rotten dysentery."

"What about the infirmary?" asked Gerbier.

"No room/* said Legrain.

At their feet a soft, listless voice spoke.,

"Any place is good enough to die in."

"Why are you here?" Gerbier asked, leaning over Armel.

"I gave notice that I would never be able to teach children
hatred of the Jews and the English," said the school teacher,
without having the strength to open his eyes.

Gerbier got up again. He showed no emotion. Only his lips
had turned a slightly darker colour.

Gerbier put his valise at the head of the straw bed assigned to
him. The cabin was completely devoid of furniture and acces-
sories, except for the inevitable soil-tub in the middle.

"There was everything that was needed for the German officers,
who never came," said the colonel. "But the warden and the guards
helped themselves, and the rest went to the black market."

"Do you play dominoes?" the pharmacist asked Gerbier.

"No5 sorry/* the latter answered.

"We can teach you," the travelling salesman suggested.

"Thanks, but I really haven't any aptitude for it," said Gerbier.

"Then you will excuse us?" exclaimed the colonel. "There is
just time for a game before it gets dark."

Night fell Roll was called. The doors were shut. There was.no
light in the cabin. Legrain's breathing was wheezy and oppressed.
In his corner the little school teacher moaned softly. Gerbier re-
flected, "The camp commander isn't so dumb. He stuffs me away
between three imbeciles and two lost children."

V

The following day when Roger Legrain stepped out of the
cabin it was raining. In spite of this and in spite of the chill in the
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